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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 











NAPOLEON’S FAVORITE SISTER. 


The December number of ‘ La Revue Francaise,’ con- 
tains several able papers, but the most interesting, in our 
opinion, is an account of the Princess Pauline, the sister 
of Napoleon, extracted from the memoirs of the dutchess 
of Abrantes. This is sometimes one of the most tiresome, 
sometimes one of the most trifling and egotistical, but at 
others, one of the most valuable books of the age. She 
discusses with the same generous prodigality of words, 
and the same minute importance, the rise and fall of em- 
pires and head-dresses, a change of robes and rulers, and 
favors the reader with a circumstantial description of 
every dress she ever wore. Her admiration of the em- 
peror, her husband and herself, is also exaggerated. But 
then her book is full of anecdotes of those soldiers of the 
republic and princes of the empire, whose names stir the 
blood, even in peaceful veins, like the sound of a trumpet, 
and it exhibits their great chieftain as he appeared in the 
closet as well as in the court and camp. Long may she 
go on then publishing Jivraison after livraison of lively 
gossip, entertaining anecdote and scolding eloquence, com- 
memorating the departed glories of toques and cachemires, 
or explaining with feminine brevity and perspicuity the 
secrets of Napoleon’s successes and reverses. 

In this article, the dutchess places Paulitie’s character 
in a new, and we are persuaded in atrue light. She could 
not have been so utterly wanting in mind and heart, as 
she has been represented. She was the emperor’s favor- 
ite sister, and resembled him greatly in character. She 
loved him too with a devotion ‘such as none other of his 








relatives displayed. When he was confined in Elba she 
filled the place of friend and comforter, which the cold and 
selfish Maria Louisa deserted; and when he was finally 
banished to St. Helena, entreated as a favor to be allow- 
ed to share his prison. Nor was she so completely buried 
in luxurious indolence and frivolity, as never to show what 
blood ran inher veins. Womanly vanity in her assumed 
a loftier form, approaching to ambition. Her famed and 
peerless beauty was her empire, wherein she reigned un- 
disputed queen, and we shall see that she clung to her 
sovereignty to the last. Her very coquetry had at times 
a dash of sterner spirit in it, as the following anecdote, 
which the dutchess tells us, will show.—N. Y. Mirror. 

‘*A friend, remonstrating with her on the favor she 
showed an Englishman, asked, ‘ How can you receive so 
many Englishmen, and treat them with so much kindness? 
Have you forgotten St. Helena?’ 

‘The expression of her countenance changed in an in- 
stant, and became fierce and f€rful in its beauty. She 
stammered at length with a painful effort, ‘ Forgotten St. 
Helena! No, no. Do you not see how much that poor 
marquis of D suffers when he is stationed there inthe 
morning, standing for hours assisting at my toilet, handing 
pins to my women, playing the part of a court fool, and 
suffering all the time from his rheumatism? And at even- 
ing when I make him-my footstool, do you not suppose 
that I think with a kind of joy that I have one of the 
greatest noblemen of Great Britain, one of the first peers 
of England, beneath my feet? ” 

But to return to the dutchess. The following is her 
description of Pauline’s death-bed: 

‘In the meantime the disease progressed rapidly, the 
attacks succeeded with a violence sufficient of itself to 
break the frail thread of her existence. The patient, one 
morning, after a conversation with her physicians, took a 
potion to sustain her energics, and ordered Madame 
d’Hautmenil to bil all her women come toher. They 

» obeyed and ranged themselves in front of the bed. 

**«There is somebody wanting yet,’ said the princess, 
looking round to see if all her attendants were present, 
and she asked for her hairdresser, 

‘* Let everything be put in readiness for my toilet,’ she 
then said, ‘and all things be prepared as though I were 
going to the Tuilleries on ee day. You,’ continued 
she, addressing the astonish@@ valet, ‘will dress my hair.’ 

‘“‘And, throwing aside her cap, she was in a moment 
shrouded with those long, black, soft and lustrous locks, 
whose ringlets had been so often admired, when, on those 
very levee days, she appeared in the lustre of a beauty 
more resplendent than the diamonds which adorned it. 








“* At the time of her death she had grown thinner, but 
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had altered little; and in her face even the thinness was 
hardly perceptible, for not even death itself could dis- 
figure an outline so perfect. 

‘* It was a long and painful task to robe in splendid gar- 
ments a form which was soon to be wrapt in the shroud. 
The princess’ women, while performing their duties, wept 
and sobbed; but she, always calm, kept repeating to them: 

‘“«*My children, have more courage, do not weep—why 
should you!—think that I am soon to see him again.’ 

‘*And with her meagre, but still beautiful hand, she 
pointed to the emperor’s portrait. Then it was that her 
eyes filled with tears, and she seemed agitated. When 
she was in full dress, acry of admiration burst forth around 
her. The beautiful Princess Pauline had revived, such 
as she was when women as well as men proclaimed her 
the ‘fairest of the fair.’ 

‘‘ Madame d’Hautmenil had tried in vain to discover 
what the princess’ intention could be. 

***You will know when the time comes, Silvia,’ said 
she, and still continued giving orders, and seeing to their 
execution, with even unusual precision and regularity. 
Silvia remarked it. ‘I have no time to lose,’ said the 
princess, with a melancholy smile. 

“ When she was fully adorned, that is, when her dia- 

monds, her pearls and splendid jewells had been distribut- 
ed on her person, as they were on the greatest solemnities, 
she had herself placed under a canopy in a large saloon 
near her chamber. 
‘*<«Now,’ said she, ‘place before me pens, ink and paper. 
Well!’ repeated she impatiently, ‘will you not obey! What 
does this astonishment mean? Is it any thing so strange 
that a dying woman wants to make her will? 


Venus, they should have in their power to say, it is not 
she! Once more, I will not! My glory was to be beauti- 
ful; I will not have it tarnished by the grave itself.’ 
*¢‘Madame d’Hautmenil was confounded; the princess 
proceeded; 

«¢*What I demand of you, Silvia, is to have my wish in 
this particular religiously observed. In my will are some 
articles which I purposely did not read aloud; among them 
is that which concerns my body. Nor will I haveit touch- 
ed by the surgeons, who would cut it to pieces after my 
death. I will be placed in my leaden coffin as soon as I 
have drawn my last breath.’ 

‘‘She paused for a while and seemed to reflect on some 
important subject. Itis worthy of remark that, whenever 
this occurred, she gazed attentively on the emperor’s por- 
trait, as if to ask counsel of it. ‘Yes,’ said she, ‘I wish 
that to be so,’ and smiling with an indefinable expression, 
which combined all the feelings that can exist in a wo- 
man’s heart at such a moment, she added in a firm but 
ironical tone: ‘The least they can do is to leave it to me 
to establish myself as I like in my last abode.’ Turning 
towards Madame d’Hautmenil, she repeated in a more so- 
lemn tone: ‘Do you swear to me to do what I ask of you, 
Silvia?’ Madame d’Hautmenil again promised. ‘A mere 
promise is not enough, I tell you.’ 

‘‘ She stretched out her hand, already heavy, and raising 
with difficulty a crucifix, which was on a little table near 
her bed, with a reliquary, she placed it in Madame d’Haut- 
menil’s hands and received her oath. 

‘<*It is well,’ said the dying woman, with a voice that 
grew weaker and weaker, ‘now death may come—he will 
remove me hence unseen by the eyes of the world—they 








** After having commanded silence, and taken another 
dose of a cordial to sustain her strength, the princess an- 
nounced that she was about.making her will, and that she 
should write it out herself. This document, which con- 
tains forty articles, and an infinite number of legacies, is, 
in fact, wholly written by her own hand. 

‘* After having read over with some difficulty what she 
had written, she seemed to reflect whether her memory 
had proved treacherous. 

***T would not have one friend think that I could forget 
him,’ said she, with a smile, whose expression was fear- 
ful, for death and its agonies were already distorting her 
features—all at once she raised herself in her seat—her 
eyes sparkled—she resumed the pen, but let it fall again 
—nature began to refuse her aid to this mighty spirit. 
She rallied, however, and wrote a last line; it was the le- 
gacy of her brother Lucien,* whom she had not mention- 
ed. She resumed her pen and wrote, ‘‘As to Lucien, I 
bequeathe to him—forgetfulness of the past.’” 

We must reluctantly omit the description of her con- 
fessor’s visit, and her taking leave of her relatives. 

“On seeing her brother Jerome in tears, she pointed to 
Napoleon’s portrait. ‘See,’ said she, ‘look at it, and then 
dare to weep—to weep for me—for me who am too glad to 
die; I suffer as much as he does, and I—I have no glory to 
aid me to suffer.’ ”’ 

*¢ She embraced her brother and her husband once more, 
received her confessor’s parting blessing, and then expres- 
sed her firm and decided wish toremain alone with Madame 
d’Hautmenil. 

‘* The princess drew her gently towards her, and pas- 
sed her little hands through Madame d’Hautmenil’s ring- 
lets. ‘Good Silviat Oh yes, you love me well—you love 
me truly, do you not? answer me.’ 

‘* Madame d’Hautmenil answered only by her sobs. 

‘¢sWell!’ said the princess, ‘you must give me a proof 
of this attachment, Silvia, will you! But,’ said the dying 
princess in a solemn tone, ‘it is not a mere promise that I 
want, Silvia, ’tis an oath.’ ” 

‘Madame d’Hautmenil seemed surprised, but after a 
few moments’ silence, answered in a firm voice, ‘I will 
obey your imperial highness—what are your orders to 
me?’ 

« «The custom at Rome is, for Roman princesees to lie in 
state for three days with their face uncovered, before they 
are taken to their family burial-place. ‘This custom, Sil- 
via, I will not submit to. No, I would not that those same 
Romans, who have seen me so beautiful, should recognize 
me no longer. I would not have it that after having ad- 
mired in me the model of the imperfect copy of Canova’s 








shall not come to trace the havoc he has made in my dis- 
torted features. Now, Silvia, farewell! courage, do not 
weep 60, you weaken me—farewell, fareweli! Henceforth 
I belong only to him, (pointing to the emperor’s portrait,) 
to him and to God—may he deign to pardon me!’ 

‘‘ She died soon after, still calm and mistress of herself, 
except that in her last hour of agony, she often spoke in so 
low atone that she could not be heard distinctly; but her 
dying eye steadfastly fixed on her brother’s portrait, show- 
ed clearly that her spirit was holding converse with him 
—and sometimes a smile of indescribable sweetness light- 
ed up her countenance, always beautiful, beautiful even in 
the horrors of death!” 

WHALING. 
‘His hook he baited with dragon’s tail, 
And sat upon a rock, and bobbed for whale.’ 
The North American Review for January contains some 
account of European and American whale fisheries. We 
are told by the writer that the Byscayans were the first 
who pursued a systematic warfare against the great levia- 
than, in which they succeeded, not by putting a hook in 
his nose, but a harpoon in hisside. In the end of the six- 
teenth century, their fleets were found as far as Iceland, 
where they found in a Norwegian colony, good allies. 
The united fleets amounted to sixty sail. 
It requires a strong passion for the sport, or a great de- 
sire for gain, to go through the perils of the polar fishe- 
ries. ‘Io cruise beyond the 70th parallel requires the 
constitution and the covering of Bruin. But if danger 
has charms, the cruise would be delightful, for there is 
every variety of marine risk. If the tar escapes being 
frozen into a statue at his post, great Nemesis may strike 
a balance with him, by wedging him between two dis- 
membered drifting continents of ice, or dashing him upon 
an iceberg. ‘The fiavigation is for months worse than 
Hell-gate at low water. If the poor whaleman, tired of 
his limited range upon the deck, goes forth, like Isaac, to 
meditate, he must be less abstracted than the patriarch; he 
must have one eye upon a crack in the ice, and the other 
upon a polar bear; lest he will sink ‘deeper than ever 
plummet sounded,’ or furnish that worst of feasts, ‘not 
where he eats, but where he is eaten.’ Some of these 
a icebergs are two thousand three hundred feet in 
epth. 
The huge animal which leads man into such perils is 
classed by naturalists among the Wammalia, eo that he is 
hardly a fish. He is not covered with scales, his blood is 
not cold, and has lungs and a heart like bipeds and quad- 
rupeds. The female nourishes her young after the man- 








«From whom she had for some years been estranged. 





ner of men, by milk, hence the young is sometimes called 
a CALY, 
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The whale has in a great degree the sentiment of affec- 
tion for its offspring. ‘hese little nurslings are but fifteen 
feet in length, and seldom weigh more thanaton. ‘The 
mother is sometimes seen with her infant making her 
clumsy gambols, in which she throws out of water her 
huge bulk of seventy tons. ‘The average length of a 
whale does not exceed fifty feet. ‘Some razor-backs, how- 
ever, have been known to measure one hundred and five 
feet in length. 

The common or right whale is the one sought for in 
Greenland. ‘They are found in all parts of the ocean, but 
chiefly in the Greenland seas and on the banks of Brazil. 
Two hundred barrels of oil is the largest supply ever 
yielded by this whale, which seldom measures fifty-eight 
feetin length. When taken inthe northern seas the skin 
of the whale is smooth, but in southern Jatitudes it is cov- 
ered with barnacles. ‘The food is chiefly shrimps and 
animalcule, for beyond the arctic circle the sea teems with 
animated life, minute and invisible, as well as the huge 
forms. ‘Their number outruns all combinations of figures. 
Scroesby estimates that eighty thousand men, expert ac- 
countants, could count only two square miles of these 
minute existences, though they had been employed from 
the creation to the millenium, or the present time. 

Most of our readers know something of Tom Coffin, 
and of course they have some knowledge of a harpoon. 
In taking the whale, several boats come upon him like 
Glenalvon, from behind, for it is skill and treachery, not 
strength, that can overcome him. ‘The nearest boat 
Jaunches a harpoon intohis huge carcass. If not killed on 
the spot, he commonly sinks to a vast depth, and some- 
times, like Sampson, he pulls down his enemies with him. 
Perhaps he comes up dead: if not, another lancet is in- 
serted, attached to a line which is fastened to the boat. 
This line often flies from the ree], (when the animal runs 
away,) with such rapidity that the harpooner is enveloped 
with smoke from the friction. ‘The boat in making this 
involuntary chase is often drawn so swiftly that it 1s al- 
most under water. If the whale distance the boat he can 
hardly escape death 


“heret lateri lethalis arundo.” 


A New-London Captain was once caught in a coil of 
the rope which the whale was carrying down with the ve- 
locity of a falling body. As he wasa yankee he had both 
presence of mind and a jack-knife. He cut himself loose, 
but returned exhausted tothe surface. Sometimes the in- 
nocent whale is roused to desperation by this cruel perse- 
cution. If he comes with open mouth at a boat, the men 
jump into the sea, and he crushes their frail bark to atoms. 
Mr. Chase, mate of a Nantucket vessel, describes the 
sinking of the ship Essex, by an exasperated whale. He 
struck the ship at full speed, giving it such a shock that 
all hands were thrown down. ‘The ship gradually settled 
in the water, and the monster was smiting together his 
jaws in rage. “ With ten fold fury and vengeance in his 
aspect,’ he made a second onset and stove in her bows. 
After three months, the captain’s boat, with two survi- 
vors, and the mate’s, with three, were taken up at sea by 
different vessels, two thousand miles from the scene of 
disaster. 

he British whale ships are in number about two hun- 
dred and filty. At the port of Sydney, in New South 
Wales, sixteen vessels were employed and nine building 
in 1830. The French fleet is about forty sail, principally 
from Havre. Ia all, it is probable that seven hundred 
ships pursue the whale, which has been driven to the re- 
cesses of Bafiin’s Bay, or the confines of the Pacific. 

About four hundred ships are engaged in this fishery from 
the United Stafqe. of which one hundred and eighty-four 
are from the district of New Bedford, seventy-three from 
Nantucket, thirty-seven from New London, twenty-four 
from Sag Harbor, twenty-one from New York and the 
Hudson River, thirty-one from Bristol, Warren, and New- 
port, &c. é&e. >engaged in the pursuit of the 
sperm whale and the common whale, ‘tf he outiits of the 
former are onan average $25,000, and there are about two 
hundred and fifty ships making voyages of about thirty 
months. In the right whale fishery are engaged one hun- 
dred and fifty ships with an outiit like that of a minister 
to Russia, or $is,000, The voyage like that to the Court 
of St. Petersburg, is about ten months. ihius is employ- 
ed acapitol of 12,000,000, with an annual income of about 
4,500,060, Seventy theusand people get their chief sub- 
sistance from the whale fisheries—which also require 
45.000 barrels of flour, 26,000 of pork and beef, 900,000 
pounds of copper, 1,500,000 staves, &c. ae. 
Thevreviewer, with whose article we have taken these 
liberties, quotes Burke’s description of a New England 
whaler. : 
«We know, that while some of them draw the line, 
and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run 
the longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along the 
coastot Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their tushe- 
ries. No climate that is not witness to their toils. 











Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of 


France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English 
enterprize, ever carried this perilous mode of hardy indus- 





cent people,—a people who are still, as it were, but in the 
gristle, and not yet hardened into the bones of manhood.” 
— Boston Courier. 


POETICAL PORTRAITS. 


Co.EripGe.—To those whom circumstances have pre- 
vented from enjoying the society of distinguished men of 
letters, especially that portion of them who have applied 
themselves to poetry, a genuine but succinct discription 
of the personal appearance and literary character of Cole- 
ridge may gratify a rational curiosity. All who main- 
tain any just pretensions to literary acquirements, enter 
with more or less enthusiasm, into a knowledge of the do- 
mestic habits, personal aspect, family alliances and secret 
history of the favorites of the muse. When brought be- 
fore them by the pencil or the pen, they gaze intensely 
upon the reflected image, and admire at once the features 
of the celebrated bard, and the creations of that genius, 
which they have long been accustomed to reverence. 

Few, who peruse with pleasure the productions of ge- 
nius, are content to pass through life without some knowl- 
edge of the man, whose writings have beguiled their hours 
of retirement and infused new beauty into their intellec- 
tual existence. When such opportunities occur, the mind 
compares what it contemplates with the picture which the 
imagination has created and unfolded; and the ideal im- 
age stands by the side of the portrait of truth, adorning 
and adorned—pleasing, at once, by the resemblance and 
the contrast. It is truce, the delineations of fancy will of- 
ten prove as Visionary as the wonders of a dream; but the 
immediate disappointinent will, not unfrequently, give 
place to emotions of pleasure. 

None of this disappointment and subsequent revival of 

former conceptions, however, will be experienced by any 
one who has enjoyed the presence and conversation of 
Coleridge Destined by nature to occupy a distinguished 
station in society; educated in the most liberal manner, 
at the first preparatory school, and the firet university in 
England; possessed in early life of the best opportunities 
to signalize his talents and acquirements; he has appa- 
rently, adopted and individualized the allegory of Dr. 
Johnson, by proving that great and indolent genius may 
be easily surpassed by slow though industrious applica- 
tion. ‘his must be understood, however, as applicable 
only to his published works; for, perhaps, there is not in 
Christendom one individual devoted to literature, who has 
contributed through his inimitable private conversation 
with literary friends, such copious treasures of eloquence 
and learning. 
That master-genius, which might have assumed and 
upheld the first station in English literature, is beautiful- 
ly portrayed upon a face and brow, that might, if repre- 
sented in marble, be mistaken for those of the Belvidere 
Apollo. ‘Though on the verge of sixty, though he has 
been for years, a more inveterate opium eater than the 
veriest Osmanlee, though poverty has been his allotment 
and trials have been appointed unto him—yet Coleridge 
still retains that ethereal brightness of eye, that majesty 
of brow, that compressed thoughtfulness of lip, and that 
talismanic power of countenance combined, which render- 
ed him, in other years, a marked and remarkable man. 
At a first introduction, his noble presence rests upon the 
eye, like the apparition of some lofty spiritual being on 
the soul of the prophet. He moves before you with the 
dignified step, the high bearing, the sublime aspect of one 
who is familiar with the deepest mysteries of earth, and 
sea, and sky—of one, whose mind has traversed the uni- 
verse, and returned laden with the treasures of every 
beautiful and unknown region. 

This silent reverence, however, soon changes into de- 
voted admiration and love. The magic of his address, the 
visible kindness of his nature; the atiectionate earnestness 
of the interest he maniiests in your affairs, the beauty of 
his language, and the charm he diffuses almost immedi- 
ately over every subject introduced, link your affections 
with those of the accomplished philosopher and imagina- 
tive poet who addresses you. You gaze upon his broad, 
high, pale brow, crowned with clustering hairs, that re- 
veal the blight of time, and on his open though deep-set- 
tiled hazel eyes, that seem for ever to revel among things 
invisible to ordinary perception, with mingled awe and 
delight. His aquiline nose, curved lips, cheeks furrowed 
by intense thought, and beautiful neck, at the first glance 
prove, that, in earlier life, he must have been as remark- 
| able for the noble manliness of his person as he has al- 
ways been for the splendor of his genius, the purity of his 
morals, and the depth of his domestic love. 

In his Biographical Literaria,he restricts his remarks al- 
most literally within the compass of his title. The refi- 
ined delicacy of his nature revolted from personal publici- 
ty; his eloquently defended, though almost incomprehen- 
sible opinions on politics, metaphysics, and sublimated 
poetics occupied all his attention, when he might have 
been much more entertainingly employed on his various 
personal history. It is true, he gives us, with fearless 
confidence in his own greatness, the most humiliating sto- 

ry of his laborious but fruitless attempt to establish The 
Lriend; and, during its relation, we feel a degree of inter- 








try to the extent to which it has been pushed by this re- 














est in his history, which the Lake School of Poetry, and 





the misnamed philosophy of the mystifying Kant, could 
never excite ina rational mind. But, generally, his whole 
soul seems to revel in idealities and mysteries, which no 
human being can comprehend; and the reader soon tires 
amidst the development of those theories, which have nej- 
ther rationality, nor reality, nor any human interest. 


Yet, at intervals, as through a matted maze of under- 
wood, you catch some glimpses of natural feeling and mo 
ral beauty. Among his highwrought but unprofitable dis- 
quisitions, he sometimes, almost unconsciously, admits 
the beautiful spirits who are subject to his invocation. We 
behold him wandering over meadows, by the woody river- 
bank at the hour of sunrise, on the hills, or down some 
dell, where wild-flowers blossom and fade, and die un- 
known but to the solitary worshipper of nature. We ad- 
mire and love his large benevolence, the gentleness that 
attends him like a sainted shade, the power that creates, 
and the piety that cherishes all that is created. We fol- 
low him to his rural home, and rejoice to perceive that 
his sensibility, unlike that of Sterne, illustrates and ex- 
emplities itself in words of kindness and deeds of affection, 
towards the wife of his bosom, and the interesting family 
with which heaven has rewarded the generosity of his 
heart. 


The poet has spent the chief part of his life in rural re- 
tirement. At an early age he was married to the sister 
of Mrs. Southey; and the friendship which had previous- 
ly commenced between the Laureate and the author of 
Remorse, was confirmed and perpetuated by this alliance, 
The mother of a large family, (one of which, Hartley 
Coleridge, the eldest son, has alreadly appeared as a va- 
rious and successful author,) Mrs. Coleridge proved equal- 
ly an admirable wife and interesting companion to the 
man of letters. In his minor poems, her devoted husband 
frequently refers to her in terms the most affectionate, and 
with commendations apparently the best deserved and be- 
stowed; and the affection of a father, which often bursts 
out like the light of morning, glows with the most intense 
and brilliant fervor. 


‘Dear babe! that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fillup the interspersed vacancies, 

And mon@ntary pauses of the thought! 

My babe so beautiful! it thrills my heart 

With tender gladness thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou sha!t learn far other lore, 
And in far other scenes! For I was reared 

In the great city, pent mid cloisters dim, 

And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe’ shalt wander, like a breeze, 
Ry lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 

Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their depth Loth lakes and shores 
And mountain crags; so thou shalt see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language, which thy God 

Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in himself,’ 


Of the more extended productions of Coleridge, tie 
tragedy ‘* Remorse,” is the most equally sustained and 
powertul. Though, in- this age of mines, pantomimes. 
extravagancies, farces, and burlettas, a learned pig, or 
practising bear would triumph over the highest display of 
tragic power, yet the Remorse, although unsuccessful on 
the stage, will long be read by the lovers of the legiti- 
mate drama, and admired as one of the finest tragedies 
of the age. But, in another province, Coleridge has lett 
all competitors behind. @His most unique and inimitable 
** Ancient Mariner,” though occasionally tinged with the 
affectation of Wordsworth, is an admirable display of 
imaginative power, graphic skill, and thrilling language. 
It is no small compliment to the author, that-almost the 
whole magnificent idea of the London plague in Galt’s 
Rothelan was adopted from his description of the dodfied 
ship entering the port, with a dead crew standing im- 
moveably upright in their several places! 


While it affords us pleasure to contemplate the personal 
character of this excellent man, we cannot but lament 
that he has wasted his almost unparalleled gifts and endow- 
ments in comparatively trifling efforts, and suffered his 
noble mind to fall indolently back upon itself, as if reck- 
less of the glory which might have attended him. 


Some of the poet’s most remarkable pieces were pro- 
duced during his residence in Germany and Switzerland. 
In his ** Hymn before sunrise in the “— of Chamouny,”’ 
we meet with much sublimity of thought and expression. 
Addressing Mont Blanc, he says: . 


«O dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish fromthe thought; entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone !” 


—a fine transition from the@eated to the Creator! 
Again, apostrophising the Alpine torrents: 


« Who gave fou your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 

And who commanded (and the silence came) 

Here let the billows stitfen and have rest?” 
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He answers the sublime inquiry: 


«GOD! let the torrents like a shout of nations 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, GOD! ; 
GOD! ‘sing ye meadow-s'reams, with gladsome voice! 
Ve pinegroves with your sott and soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice—yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, .GoD'" 


He resumes his address to Mont Blane: 


« Thou kingly spirit thronged among the hills! 
Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to Heaven! 
Great Hierarch! tel! thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises GOD!” 


The beauty of the following passage is of a different 
kind: 
« Methinks, it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music s!umbering on its instrument!” 


In the reported conversation with Byron it is said that 
Shelly, an excellent German scholar, and Lewis, equally 
distinguished in Teutonic literature, declined, in favor of} 
Coleridge, the exclusive prerogative of translations from 
the Weimar literati; and, it is certain, were it not for his 
indolence, no one could maintain the privilege with more 
ability, nor do equal honor to the splendid productions of) 
the continental poets. During an interesting conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Joanna Baillie, upon the subject of this 
paper, that celebrated poetess observed, that, although 
his Ancient Mariner was a noble creation, yet she much 
more admired his Dark Ladye. Search, however, has 
been made in vain for this fine poem. 

Whether we contemplate Coleridge in his personal or 
poetic relations, we find abundant reason to indulge and 
exprers the most unequivocal respect for his private vir- 
tues, admiration for lis profound acquisitions in English 
and foreign erudition, and gratitude for the pleasure which 
many of his productions have conferred on the lovers of 
poetry.— Fairfield. 


GLEANINGS FROM WILLISS LETTERS. 


Conveniences OF Vienna.—Mr. Willis, whose letters 
have been for the last twelve months supplying the news- 
papers with brief and familiar sketches of scenery and 
society on the continent, gives an accountof two singu- 
lar institutions in Vienna. One is a maison d’ accouche- 
ment, into which any female can enter veiled, remain till 
after the period of her labor, and depart unknown, leaving 
her child in the care of the institution, which rears it as 
a foundling. Its object is a benevolent prevention of in- 
fartticide. ; 

The other is a private penitentiary, to which the fathers 
of respectable families can send for reformation, children 
they are unable to govern.—The names are kept a secret, 
and the culprits are returned to their families, after a 
proper time, punished without disgrace. Pride of charac- 
ter is thus preserved, while the delinquent is firmly cor- 
rected. 


Sineutar Criock.—In speaking of a Royal palace at 
Vienna, Mr. Willis says, ‘** A large clock, facing us as we 
entered, was just striking. From either side of its base, 
like companies of gentlemen and ladies advancing to greet 
each other, appeared figures in the dress and semblance of 
the royal family of Austria, who remained a moment, 
and then retired bowing themselves corteously out back- 
wards. It is a costly affair, presented by the landgrave 
of Hessa, to Maria Theresa, in 1750. After a succession 
of watches, snuff boxes, necklaces, and jewels of every 
description, we come to the famous F'lorentine diamond, 
said to be the largest in the world. It was lost by a duke 
of Burgundy, upon the battle field of Granson, found by a 
soldier, who parted with it aor five florins, sold again and 
found its way at last to thé royal treasury of Florence, 
where it was brought to Vienna. Its weight is one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine and a half cartals; and is estimated 
at one million, forty-three thousand, and three hundred 
and thirty-four florins. It looks like a lump of light. 
Enormous diamonds surround it, and it hangs among 
them, ‘like Hesperus among the stars.’ ” 


A Bau at Sea.—Trieste—The guns were run out of 
the ports; the main and mizzen-masts were wound with 
red and white bunting; the capstan was railed with arms 
and wreathed with flowers; the wheel was tied with nose- 
gays; the American Eagle stood against the mainmast 
with a star of midshipmens’ swords glittering above it; 
festoons of evergreens were laced through the rig- 
ging; the companion-way was arched with hoops of green 
leaves and roses; the deeks were tastefully chalked; the 
commodore’s skylight was piled with cushions and cov- 
eréd with red damask for an ottoman; seats were laid 
along from one carronade to the other; and the whole was 
enclosed with a temporary.tent lined throughout with 
showy flags, and studded all over with bouquets of all the 
flowers of Illyria. Chandeliers made of bayonets, battle 
lanterns and candles in any quantity were disposed all 
over the hall. A splendid supper was set out on the gun- 
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stellation’s boats were to be at the pier at nine o’clock to 
bring off the ladies; and at noon every thing promised of 
the brightest. 

First, about four in the afternoon came up a saucy-look- 
ing cloud from the westermost peak of the Friuli. Then 
followed from every point towards the north, an extending 
edge of a broad, solid black sheet which rose with the regu- 
larity of acurtain,and began tosend down a wind upon us 
which made us lodk anxiously to our ballroom bowlines. 
The midshipmen were all forward, watching it from the 
forecastle. The lieutenants were in the gangway, watch- 
it from the ladder. ‘The commodore looked seriously out 
of the larboard cabin port. It was as grave a ship's com- 
pany as ever looked out for a shipwreck. 

The country about Trieste is shaped like a bellows, and 
the city and harbor lie in the nose. They have a wind 
that comes down through the valley, called the **Bora,”’ 
which several times in a year is strong enough to lift them 
from their feet. Wecould see by the clouds of dust on the 
mountain roads, that it wascoming. At six o’clock the 
shrouds began to creak; the white tops flew from the 
waves in showers of spray, and the roof of our sea-palace 
began to shiver in the wind. ‘There was no more hope. 
We had waited even too long. All hands were called to 
take down chandeliers, sword-stars and ottomans, and 
before it was half done, the storm was upon us, the bunt- 
ing was flying and flapping, the nicely chalked decks were 
swashed with rain, and strown with leaves of flowers, and 
the whole structure, the taste and the labor of tht ship’s 
company for two days, was a watery wreck. ¢ 
Lieutenant C ,» who had had the direction of the 
whole, was the officer of the deck. He sent for his pea- 
jacket, and leaving him to pace out his watch among the 
ruins of his imagination, we went below to get early to 
bed and forget our disappointment in sleep. 

The next morning the sun rose without a veil. The 
“blue Friuli” looked clear and fresh; the south west wind 
came over softly from the shore of Italy, and we commen- 
ced retrieving our disaster with elastic spirit. Nothing 
had suffered seriously except the flowers, and boats were 
despatched ashore for fresh supplies, while the awnings 
were lifted higher and wider than before, the byight-color- 
ed flags replaced, the arms polished and arranged in im- 
proved order, and the deck re-chalked with new-devices. 
At six in the evening every thing was swept up, and the 
ball-room astonished even ourselves. It was the pret- 
tiest place for a dance in the world. 

The ship has an admirable band of twenty Italians, col- 
lected from Naples and other ports, and a-fanciful orches- 











liant scene indeed. The officers of both ships, in full uni- 
form, the gentlemen from shore, mostly military, in full 
dress, the gaiety of the bright-red bunting, laced with 
white and blue, and studded, wherever they would stand, 
with flowers, and the really uncommon number of beauti- 
ful women, with the foreign features and complexions so 
rich and captivating‘to our eyes, produced altogether an 
effect unsurpassed by anything I have ever seen even at 
the court fetes of Europe. The daylight gun fired at the 
close of a gallopade, and the crowded boats pulled ashore 
with their lovely freight by the broad light of morning. 





Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Juice, 
and the Physiology of Digestion—By William Beau- 
mont, M. D., Surgeon in the U. S. Army. 

Here is a work which will create a sensation among 
the fraternity of dyspeptics. The subject of the experi- 
ments js a French Canadian, named Alexis St. Martin, 
who, while engaged in the service of the American Fur 
Company as a voyageur, was accidentally wounded by 
the discharge of a musket, fired within a yardofhim. The 
charge, consisting of powder and duckshot, entered his 
left side, literally blowing off integuments and muscles 
for a space as large asa man’s hand, fracturing two of 
his ribs, lacerating the lower portion of the left lobe of 
the lungs and'perforating the stomach. He was then a- 
bout eighteen years of age, of good constitution, robust 
and healthy; and under the skillful treatment of Dr. Beau- 
mont, who was called to his assistance, the wound, at 
the end of eight or ten months, was healed, though not 
closed. An opening into the stomach remained sufliciert- 
ly large tu permit experiments to be made with the gas- 
tric juice in his stomach, and for observing the effects of 
digestion on various articles of food. The general mode 
of making the experiments was by fastening small pieces 
of meat, bread, &c. to a string, and dropping them into 
the stomach through the aperture. But the opening was 
large enough to enable the Doctor'to observe nearly all 
that was going on inside of his patient. In this way he 
amused himself for several years—the Canadian, in the 
mean time enjoyed good health, exercising, eating and 
drinking like other people—and, in fact, becoming ple- 
thoric and robust under the course of experiments, 

Some of the results are as follows:—That animal or 
Jfarinaceous aliments are more casy of degestion than 
vegetable: that solid food, of a certain texture, is easier 
of digestion then fluid: that exercise elevates the tem- 
perature of the stomach, thereby accelerating digestion, 








tra was raised for them on the larboard side of the main- 
mast. They struck upa march as the first boatful of la- 
dies stepped upon the deck, and in the course of half an 
hour, the waltzing commenced with at least two hundred 
couples, while the ottoman and seats under the hammock- 
cloths were filled with spectators. ‘The frigate has a lofty 
poop, and there was room enough upon it for two quadrilles 
after it had served as a reception room. It was edged 
with atemporary balustrade, wreathed with flowers and 
studded with light, and the cabin beneath (on a level with 
the main ball-room) was set out with card tables. From 
the gangway entrance, the scene was like a brilliant thea- 
trical ballet. 

An amusing part of it was the sailors’ imitation on the 
forward decks. ‘l'hey had taken the waste shrubbery and 
evergreens, of which there was a great quantity, and had 
formed a sort of grove, extending all round. It was arch- 
ed with festoons of leaves, with quantities of fiuit tied 
among them; and over the entrance was suspended a rough 
picture of a frigate with the inscription ‘Free trade and 
satlors’ rights.” The forecastle was ornamented with 
cutlasses and one or two nautical transparencies, with pis- 
tols and minature ships interspersed, and the whole lit up 
handsomely. ‘The men were dressed in their white duck 
trowsers and blue jackets, and sat round on the guns play- 
ing at draughts, or listening to the music, or gazing at the 
ladies constantly promenading fore and ait, and to me this 
was one of the most interesting parts of the spectacle. 
Five hundred weather-beaten and manly faces are a fine 
sight anywhere. 

The dance went gaily on. The reigning belle was an 
American, but we had lovely women of all nations among 
our guests. ‘There are several wealthy Jewish families 
in Trieste, and their dark-eyed daughters, we may say at 
this distance, are full of the thoughtful loveliness peculiar 
to the race. ‘Then we had Illyrians and Germans, and, 
Terpsichore be our witness—how they danced! My tra- 
veling companion the count of Friuli was there, and his 
little Viennese wife, though she spoke no christian lan- 
guage, danced as featly as a fairy. Of strangers passing 
through Trieste we had several of distinction. Amone 
them was a fascinating Milanese marchioness, a relative 
of Manzoni’s, the novelist, (and as enthusiastic and elo- 
quent a lover of her country as I ever listened to on the 
subject of oppressed Italy,) and two handsome young men, 
the counts Neipperg, sons-in-law to Maria Louisa, who 
amused themselves as if they had seen nothing better in 
the little duchy of Parma. 

* We went below at midnight to supper, and the ladies 








deck below, draped in with flage. Our own and the Con- 


came up with renewed spirit to the dance. It wag a bril- 


sleep,or rest in a recumbent posture, depresses 
: digestion is facilitated by minutencss of division 
and tenderness of fibre, &c. &c. 

According to the table in this book, it would seem that 
of all known articles of food, from codfish to custard, (ripe 
Hs the most easily digested—fried tripe and pigs feet sou- 
sed! These were digested in an hour, while eustard re- 
quired 2 hours and 45 minutes, whipped eggs 1 hour 30 
minutes, chicken soup 3 hours, sponge cake 2 hours 30 
minutes, raw oysters 2 hours 55 minutes, roasted ditto 8 
hours 15 minutes, stewed 3 hours 30 minutes. Of all fi- 
brous meats, venison was found the easiest of digestion, 
requiring only 1 hour and 25 minutes. 

We doubt, however, whether the slightest dependence 
can be placed on these results, and as persons afflicted 
with dyspepsia are fond of consulting books of this kind, 
we should earnestly caution them against attempting to 
regulate their diet by these “illusory statements.” Diges- 
tion is no doubt essentially modified by the idiosynerasy 
and habits of the individuals—and the mere dissolution 
of the food in the stomach is only a part of digestion, un- 
derstood in the broad sense of the term.—Balt. Gaz. 








A Coquette 1x Ixpta.—‘And who,’ said I,’ is that 
pretty young lady, to whom three gentlemen are paying 
court!’ ‘It is Miss I’. giving laws to her trumvirate; she 
possesses talents of no common order. What an acquisi- 
tion she would have been to the Czar or the coteries of 
Paris! She has not yet nuinbered twenty summers, yet 
observe with what a delicate poise she preserves the 
balance of power. ‘To one of her adorers she has givena 
fan, to another ascarf, the third was ‘au desespoir.? What 
was to be done! fortunately the ribbon of her sandal was 
loose; she told the despairing one to tie it; he did so, re- 
covered his gaiety, and universal equilibrium was the con- 
sequenc.”’—Last India Magazine. 





Nove. Species or Streer Pavinc.—A gentleman 
lately in St. Petersburgh has described to us a new and 
ingenious mode of paving streets successfully tried in that 
capitol. Instead of wrought stones or Macadam’s gravel, 
(both of which are in use here) the Russians have employ- 
ed blocks of wood set on end. ‘They are a foot long by eight 
or nine inches broad, and are cut into hexagons, which are 
closely jointed and fitted to cach other. When seen from a 
window in the second or third stoty, they present a regu- 
lar and beautiful tessellated surface, like the inlaid oak 
floors seen in old houses The droskies, which, from their 
heaviness, and the smallness of thcir wheels, make an 
intolerable noise on the wrought stone pavement, pass over 
the blocks of wood as quictly as if they rolled on a carpet. 
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CHARACTER OF FERDINAND VII. 

Ferdinand has ceased to reign. History, to be a just, 
must be a severe critic of this Prince. In the peculiar 
circumstances of his early life, Ferdinand found an encour- 
agement to his bad passions, and there was no parental 
hand stretched forth to lead him to the right path. Form- 
ed by nature to love nothing, to respect nothing—whilst 
he avoided physical evils, he abandoned himself to moral 
ones. He began his political life in perfidy; he deceived 
the people, and parricidally ursurped his father’s crown. 
His mother, who knew him, detested him and sought to 
gratify her deadly resentment against the people of Spain 
by giving them her son for their King. He was mean 
enough to be the slave of Bonapart; he was put in captivity 
by his master, and beguiled his solitary hours in the in- 
stinctive persecution of animals. From 1812, when he 
broke the compact which he had solemnly ratified, to the 
termination of his career, his life wasa series of alterna- 
tions between promises and breaches of promise. The 
date of his freedom from the hands of Napoleon is the 
period of his open ingratitude to the Constitutionalist, 
and every patriotic heart had to deplore the treachery of the 
king in exile, or in the dungeons of Africa. In 1820 the 
Spaniards, provoked by intolerable oppressions, proclaimed 
the Constitution once. more. Ferdinand pretended to 
make it a sacred obligation to concur in the national senti- 
ment. He swore allegiance to the new Constitution, and 
proceeded forthwith with all his might to destroy it. Forced 
still to be friendly to a liberal system, he was profuse in 
his pledges: but when untimely left to his own guidance, 
*.e sought to extirpate the principles which he professed to 
cherish, and did not hesitate to employ for the purpose ban- 
ishment and confiscation, and the sword. Thesudden burst 
of paternal love which induced him to make his daughter 
the next successor to his throne, in spite of the settled law 
of succession in Spain, may be taken as a specimen of 
that obstinate, ungovernable, and short-sighted mind 
which distinguished this King. He sacrificed every thing 
for this darling object, even his politics, and conciliated 
the Constitutionalists by anectics, in the hope that they 
would stand friends to hisdaughter. How far his calcula- 
tions in this respect will be realised it remains to see. 

Ferdinand loved despotism; he loved it with enthusi 
asm; but his was not the generous passion of Louis XV, 
who identified his own with the glory of his country.— 
Ferdinand’s despotism began and ended with himself, his 
whole anxiety being to make a mere machine of the 
people, and to continue amongst them the reign of igno- 
rance. A liberal system had not the slightest possible 
chance in Spain during the ascendancy of such a man, 
for however he might pretend to act in conformity with 
the exigency which presented itself, he never failed to put 
in train and execution his subterranean stratagems, of 
counteraction. So well organized was his countenance 
for hypocrisy, that his caresses were all esteemed by a 
functionary as a decisive token of dismissal; and many 
an exile has received the first intimation of his approach- 
ing banishment in a warm embrace from his Majesty. 

Ferdinand’s intellect and taste directed him to the 
association of his grooms and scullions, The ante-cham- 
per was his favorite retreat during those hours which he 
devoted to pleasure. Grijalba, who just preceded him 
to the grave, was taken out of livery to be made the com- 
panion and private counsellor of the King. Whatever be 
the result of Ferdinand’s death to his country, this at 
least, is certain, that she has no reason to deplore him. 





THE PITCH LAKE. 

At Point La Braye, in Trinidad, are seen masses of 
pitch, which look like rocks among the foliage. At the 
small hamlet of Labrave a considerable quantity of the 
coast is covered with pitch, which runs a long way out 
to sea, and forms a bank under water. The Pitch Lake 
is situated on the side of a hill, 80 feet above the level of 
the sea, from which it is distant three quarters of a mile; 
a gradual ascent leads to it, which is covered with pitch 
ina hardened state, and trees and vegetation flourish 
upon it. The road leading to the lake runs through a 
wood, and on emerging from it the spectator stands upon 
the border of what at a first glance appears to be a lake 
containing many wooded islets, but which, on a second 
examination, proves to be a sheet of asphaltum, intersec- 
ted throughout by crevices three or four feet deep and full 
of water. The pitch at the side of the lake is perfectly 
hard and cool, but as one walks towards the middle, with 
the shoes off in order to wade through the water, the heat 
gradually increases, the pitch becomes softer and softer, 
until at last it is seen boiling in a liquid state, and the 
soles of the feet become so heated that it is necessary to 
dance up and down in a ridiculous manner.—The air is 
then strongly impregnated with bitumen and sulphur, 
and as one moves along, the impression of the feet remains 
on the surface of the pitch. During the rainy season, it is 
possible to walk over the whole lake nearly, but in the 
hot season a great part is not to be approached, Al- 
though several attempts havs been made to ascertain the 
depth of the pitch, no bottom has ever been found. The 
lake is about a mile and a half in circumference; and not 


contain eight or ten small islands, on which trees are 
growing close to the boiling pitch. In standing still on 
the lake near the centre for some time, the surface gradu- 
ally sinks, until it forms a great bowl as it were, and 
when the shoulders are level with the general surface of 
the lake, it is then high time to get out. Some time ago 
a ship of war landed casks to fill with the pitch for the 
purpose of transporting it to England; the casks were 
rolled on the lake, and the hands commenced filling; but 
a piratical looking craft appearing in the offing the fri- 
gate and all hands went in chase—on returning to the 
lake, all the casks had sunk and disappeared. 

Science is at a loss how to account for such an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon as this pitch lake, for it does not 
seem to occupy the mouth of an exhausted crater, neither 
is the hill on which it is situated of volcanic origin, for 
its basis is clay. The flow of pitch from this lake is im- 
mense, the whole country around, except near the Bay of 
Crapo, which is protected by a hill, being covered with 
it; and it seems singular that no eruption has taken place 
within the memory of any man, although the principle of 
motion still exists in the centre of this lake. The ap- 
pearance of the pitch which has hardened, is as if the 
whole surface had boiled up in large bubbles, and then 
suddenly cooled; but where the asphaltum is still liquid, 
the surface is perfectly smooth. Many experiments have 
been made for the purpose of ascertaining whether the pitch 
could be applied to any useful purpose. Admiral Coch- 
rane, who was possessed of the enterprising and specu- 
lative genius of his family, sent two ship-loads of it to 
England, but after a variety of experiments it was ascer- 
tained, that in order to render the asphaltum fit for use, 
it was necessary to mix such a quantity of oil with it, 
that the expense of the oil would exceed the price of pitch 
in England. A second attempt was made by a company 
styled the Pitch Company, who sent out an agent from 
England, but finding that Admiral Cochrane had failed, 
and being convinced that any further attempt would be 
useless, the matter dropped. 


CASPAR KARLINSKI. 


A Ponisu anecpotr.—In the course of the sanguinary 
war which was carried on between the Swedes and the 
Poles, in the sixteenth century, respecting the rights of 
Sigismund III., the king of Poland, to the throne of 
Sweden, the Swedish usurper prepared to invade Poland 
with the whole force of his kingdom. Sigismund, unable 
to make head in the field against the overwhelming su- 
periority of the enemy, contented himself with reinforc- 
ing the garrisons of his frontier towns, and placing in the 
chief command, warriors of approved courage and fidelity. 
Among others, the king selected Caspar Karlinski, as 
one on whom he could safely rely in the emergences of 
his situation. He was a nobleman, then advanced in 
years, and renowned among his countrymen, not so much 
for his wealth or rank, as for the dauntless valor he had 
frequently displayed in the service of his native land. 
He willingly obeyed the commands of his sovereign, and 
repaired immediately to the fortress of Olftzyn, the post 
assigned to him; for the defence of which, he made every 
preparation that could be dictated by his long-tried skill 
and experience. 

A formidable body of the enemy soon made their ap- 
pearance before Olftzyn, and a threatening summons to 
surrender, was sent to Karlinski. His answer was—‘ I 
will obey no orders but those of my king, and will keep 
the faith I have pledged to him, untarnished till death.” 
The enemy changed their mode of attack, and made him 
the most splendid offers—a seat in the senate, the highest 
rank, and boundless possessions, if he would surrender 
Olftzyn and embrace their party. Karlinski treated their 
bribes with greater scorn than their threats. The hostile 
leaders set before him the disproportion of the contending 
forces, the weakness of his side, and the consequent dan- 
ger to which he exposed himself by his obstinacy. Kar- 
linski saw only the peril of his country, and remained 
equally inflexible. Convinced at last of his unbending 
integrity, and confident of victory, the enemy made a fu- 
rious attack upon the castle; but through the strength of 
the walls, the bravery of the beseiged, and still more, the 
skill of their gallant commander, they were repulsed 
with immense slaughter. 

The foe were discouraged by this defeat, but still de- 
termined on the attempt to gain by stratagem, what ne- 
gociation and force had alike failed in procuring for them. 
Every disposition was therefore made, as if they intended 
another assault. The gallant Karlinski, relying on his 
good cause, and the bravery of his followers, excited as 
it was by their recent victory, looked fearlessly to the 
result of their approaching conflict. The adversary ad- 
vanced still nearer the walls, when their front flank un- 
folded, and an armed man, leading a woman by the hand, 
with a child in her arms, came forward. The beseiged 
gazed on one another in astonishment at the unexpected 
appearance; and Karlinksi, as if spell bound, remained 
looking on it for sometime in mute amazement. All ona 
sudden, he uttered a loud cry, and exclaimed, ‘ Almighty 
God! it is my son!—my Sigismund!” and fell motionless 











the least extraordinary circumstance is, that it should 











on the ramparts. 
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It was indeed his son, whom the enemy had surpri 
with his nurse and carried away, and had now ana, 
front of their army; hoping through this expedient, to be 
able to advance to the castle walls, without being ex- 
posed to the fire of the hostile ramparts. . 

Their cunning was at first successful—the beseiged 
from their love to their adored commander, dared not dis. 
charge a single cannon; and the Swedes approached, un- 
disturbed, almost to the foot of the walls, and prepared 
to scale them. Karlinski, at this moment, recovered his 
senses, but it was only to suffer a greater anguisk He 
saw the danger, but no means of averting it without a 
sacrifice too dreadful to think of. ‘I have lost,” he 
cried out, in a despairing voice, ‘‘seven brave sons in 
battle for my country; and is this last sacrifice required 
from me!”’ A death-like pause ensued, broken only by 
the cries of the child, whose features now could be dis- 
tinctly traced, as he was still carried in advance of the 
onward moving ranks. Karlinski at last seemed in- 
spired with superhuman strength;—he snatched the light- 
ed brand from one of the gunners—‘‘ God!” he cried, “} 
was a Pole, before I was a father,” and with his own 
hand, discharged the gun which was to be the signal for 
a general volley. A tremendous fire was immediately 
poured from every battlement; it swept away to death 
Karlinski’s infant, and great multitudes of the enemy. 
The beseiged made a vigorous sally; Karlinski was com- 
pletely victorious, and Ulftzyn was delivered. 





SELECT TALES. 








THE PILGRIMAGE TO GLEN-ORA. 


Yet once more shall we see thee,—sainted to our heart’s 
recollection by the friends who made thee dear to us—yet 
once more shall we see thee, O Cottage of the Glen! 
White walled, with thy porch thick clustered over with 
woodbine, thy windows glowing in the light of the setting 
sun, and the river spreading 


“It's tiny thread of golden hue,” 


a belt of beauty round thy close-shaven lawn: thou risest 
on our spirit in the stillness of this midnight hour, clear 
as when of old we gazed on thee from the small “plant- 
ing” at thy side, and blessed thee as the home of our first, 
our only love! Years, many long years, have passed— 
haply not hereafter to be considered blanks in our exis- 
tence; thoughts have sprung up in our heart—haply not 
without awakening echoes in other bosoms, which when 
this frame is mingled with the dust, shall retain them as 
the voicings of an immortal spirit, which disdained not to 
mingle itself in the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, 
of lowlier men. Aspirations after fame have thrilled 
through our being—haply not altogether without their con- 
summation; but years, thoughts, and aspirations have 
floated at this moment from our mind, like morning mists 
from thine own romantic lake, and leave thee, in thy pas- 
toral and simple beauty, mirrored in clearness and sereni- 
ty,on the calm still waters of the heart. Lo! in that mo- 
dest parlor, whose small window is diminished to still 
smaller size by the roses which have thrust themselves in 
beautiful profusion over half the lower panes—dim lighted, 
and yet how bright!—are seated two creatures, in the deep 
embrasure of that picturesque casement—a boy and girl! 
Long auburn tresses falling over a neck of snow, a figure 
buoyant with the first glorious—and to herself but half- 
revealed consciousness of womanhood—what is it that 
can be added by the imagination of the painter or the 
poet to improve one noble feature, one splendid lineament 
of Marian Scott? There they sit—the two—in that hour 
the sole inhabitants of the world—motionless as the sta- 
tues of nymph and hero moulded by a Grecian sculptor in 
his mode of loftiest inspiration, till his soul quailed, awe- 
struck before the unearthly radiance of its own dream- 
born creations—motionless, save where that snow-white 
bosom heaves timidly beneath its silken vest, like a pure 
water lily moved gently to and fro by the ripple of some 
mountain turn, when the spirit of the wind breathes out 
his softest sigh upon its waters. They speak not. Mute 
are that joyous pair—one word uttered by human lips is 
useless now—they have spoken it with their eyes, they 
have heard it with their hearts—they love! ; 

Their love, how it prospered! How often they wander- 
ed together in that blissful state of youth and innocence 
when the present comprehends an eternity, it boots not 
now to tell. Three summers passed on, and found them 
loving and beloved; the fourth came, and never, O, never 
were those hands clasped again!—never were those eyes 
gazed on in the mutual rapture of uncalculating affection! 
—and now, when fifty years have rolled their dark sha- 
dows over that picture of glory and enchantment, a grey- 
headed, infirm old man is setting out to visit the scenes 
of his youth’s delights. 

Carefully is our crutch deposited in our easy-going vehi- 
cle—our feet are assiduously arranged in many a roll of 
cloth and flannel, and at last we commence our long-inten- 





ded pilgrimage on a fine bright morning in April ‘. 
pared equally for its smiles a tears. ’ ida 
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Can there be a more gentlemanly object in the compass 
of creation than a fine tall graceful-looking poplar, a more 
noble independent sort of a fellow than an oak! And see 
where that delicate aerial being hangs, mournfully over 
the deep winding of the stream,—all her locks dishevel- 
led, and her form bending‘as if beneath a load of prema- 
ture and unendurable sorrows—a willow, called well and 
truly, and with a feeling of the gracefulness and poetry of 
grief—a weeping willow.—That cherry tree, to be sure, 
is a little too gaudy in her attire, considering it is yet so 
early in the morning, but still she retains her loveliness, 
even beneath such a load of untimely ornament, and drops 
us a courtesy as we pass, with the air of a juvenile dutch- 
ess. Now do we feel ourselves “every inch a king!” 
Spring after a few yawnings and rubbings of her eyes, has 
at last fairly awakened—nay, in the morning dishabille, 
lovelier a thousand times than in her dress of ceremony, 
she has come out, with a boddice still unlaced, her hair 
only decked with the blossoms she gathers on her way, 
and trips through bye-lanes and hedge-rows unseen by the 
eyes of the irreverent and profane, but revealed in the en- 
chantment of her budding loveliness to the hearts and 
spirits of worshippers so true and so zealous as ourselves, 
There! just where yonder thorn begins to give symptoms 
of its 

“ Shower of pearl,” 


we caught a glimpse of the bright smile of the youthful 
seasonm—her blue eye fixed upon us with a kind regard;— 
but away, and away! as if playfully hiding herself from 
our glances, she fleets over the green tops of yonder hedge, 
and shelters herself in security behind the withered elm. 
Her steps have been every where, on earth, 


«In heaven, and o’er the sea.” 


Above, below, around us, the spirit of her growing beau- 
ty has spread itself. Ethereal mildness is diffused over 
all the face of Nature, and even Glenlivet becomes more 
ineffably soft and fascinating beneath this bright April 
sky. 

Vente flows the Daisy Burn; yon roofless cottage is 
the object of our pilgrimage, and this with its blighted 
firs, its lawn overgrown with thistles—this, this is all 
that is left of Glen Ora! 

Up, dark curtain of the past! And as we rest ourselves 

on this broken lintel, let us meditate on the days of old— 
a tale of other years. The reverend Gideon Scott, when 
we first became his pupil, was a widower with an only 
child. That child was a girl—a few years younger than 
ourselves—the last of four. One after another he had 
seen his roof-tree stript of its blossoms, and when at last 
worn out with watching and sorrow, his wife was laid be- 
side them in their peaceful sleep, that heart-broken father 
seemed to have no farther tie that bound him to the world, 
He left his small lowland parish—the scene of so man 
bereavements—and with his own remaining child settled 
in this beautiful and secluded glen. Here for a time he 
lived, bowed down by the magnitude of his griefs. As if 
fearing to commit the precious freightage of his love to se 
frail a bark as his infant seemed to be, he kept her as much 
as possible from his thoughts—or if he thought of her at 
all, he taught himself to consider her as one dedicated to 
the grave. But when year passed on after year, and she 
had outlived the period which had uniformly been fatal to 
the rest, hope began to revive in his bosom, and he thought 
“surely this one also shall not be taken away.” Buoyed 
up with these expectations, he became more cheerful than 
he had ever been since her birth, and lavished upon this 
last,—and as he fondly thought, this loveliest of his flock, 
—the affection which had been shut up in his heart for so 
many years. His intercourse with the rest of the world 
was now, at distant intervals, renewed. As on these oc- 
casions, when he returned to his ancient parish, he took 
an especial interest in our studies, it was not difficult to 
persuade him to take on himself the duties of our precep- 
tor. At fourteen years of age the fancy for solitude is not 
so strong as when we became tired and sated by a long 
intercourse with the world. We confess that for the first 
year, our time hung heavy on our hands.—Though Marian 
in all excursions was our constant companion—though, 
with an activity nearly equal to our own, she climbed the 
mountain or threaded the ravine—still we longed for some 
bolder competitor, with whom in proud rivalry to climb 
the eyrie for the eagle’s nest, or dash over the loch when 
our pinnace was dancing in the 


«Joy of storms. ' 


But soon these regrets and longings gave way to tender 
and more delightful feelings. We were never so happy 
now, as when, after our tasks were over—we wandered 
into the deep recesses of these mountainous defiles, with 
our Highland lassie by our side, and ere sixteen summers 
had stampt us man, we lived and breathed only for our 
Marian. Gentle and imperceptible to young hearts is 
ever the approach of love. We talked, we laughed, we 
wandered as before, but twilight deepened oftener into 
eve before our steps were turned homeward. We watch- 
ed till the bright star of Venus rose high over the ridge 
of Ben Ericht, and then we knew that it was time to 



































































bend down the glen, so as to reach the Cottage before 
the hour of our simple supper. Then, after a blessing 
from the, grey-haired father,—for both of us he called 
his children,—we went off with the light spirit of youth 
to our beds, tu dream of the same walk to-morrow, and to 
sigh for the hour of gloamin. Winter in the midst of this 
happiness came on,—the third winter of our residence at 
Glen Ora. Still, although we—that girl and ourself— 
were bound to each other by the deepest passion that 
ever spread its ennobling and purifying influences over 
the human heart—little did we think that the feeling we 
experienced—so warm, so tender, was the same wild and 
peace-destroying principle, which, in our old romances, 
we read of under the name of Love. ‘Too soon were we 
to be awakened from our ignorance. 


farm, and were warned to hurry homeward as fast as pos- 
sible, as the clouds, which had been lowering and gather- 
ing all day, seemed to foretell a blast. At length, when 
about three miles from the Cottage, the heavens let forth 
their wrath. We struggled against the tempest as well 
as we were able, and slowly—in spite of hail and snow— 
we made our way along the valley. Glad were we that 
our Marian was safe under the shelter of a roof: we 
thought of her as we passed onward—how kindly she 
would hasten out to welcome us, and how her eyes would 


and fiercer every moment—the snow was lifted up into 
enormous wreaths, and the wind dashed the sleet into 
our face till we were nearly blind. Still—as we perfectly 
knew every inch of our way—we pressed onward un- 
daunted. 
fresh vigor, we darted forward on our path, and witha 
joyous shout we rushed into the parlor. There sat no 
one but Mr. Scott. ‘*Thank God!” he said, when he 
saw us, ‘“‘I began to be somewhat alarmed; the storm came 
on very suddenly, and Marian must be cold and wet: I 
have ordered a fire in her room so that Jenny will soon 
put her all to right.” ‘* Marian!” we exclaimed, gasping 
with horror, ‘* is Marian out at an hour like this‘ —Which 
way!—Where has she gone?” 
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We had been up the Glen upon some business of the 


listen with delight as she congratulated us on our safety. 
n the midst of these thoughts, the storm grew fiercer 


he Cottage appeared in view—inspired, with 


**She went over the loch this morning to see Donald 


Stewart’s bairn, and I thought you were to go round that 
way, and bring her home.” 


‘‘Over the loch, and this tempest blowing from the 


east!—-oh, God! and only Neil Angus to manage the 
boat!” 


We rushed with the speed of madness once more into 


the storm,—we dashed our way amid the snow drifts, 
and made directly for the lake. 
where the boat was generally moored—she was away: 
we knocked at Angus’s cottage—it was deserted. We 
strained our eyes to see if we could discover any moving 
Y || object amid the strife of elements—we saw nothing but 
the sleet and snow driving furiously over the loch: we 
listened—we shouted—but our own shout was lost to us 
in the now re-doubled howlings of the storm. Though 
the sun was yet in heaven, darkness fell ina bodily shape 
upon the earth, and it seemed as if the shadow of the 
wrath of God were stretched across that black impene- 
trable sky. At length we fancied, that something at a 
great distance was moving upon the waters, But the 
Joch was now trembling with unnumbered waves, and 
even if the object were the boat, how was she to come to 


land through all the surf! We saw her!—at last we saw 


her—making slowly for the creek. In an agony of hope 
and doubt, and thanksgiving and fear, we watched her 
every motion. She was lost occasionally for a moment, 
and then became visible on the ridge of some vast billow. 


Nearer and nearer she came in her perilous course, and 


when about twenty yards from where we stood, she 


grounded on the rock. The water sprung high above her 


in the air, and a death-shriek of agony and despair made 


itself distinctly audible through the roaring of the wind. 
We saw but one flutter of the tartan plaid that Marian 
always wore, and with a spring that carried us far into 
the loch, we dashed through the breakers. By the exer- 
tion of all our strength we reached the boat. Joy, joy! 


we have that blessed one in our arms, and the timbers of 


the shattered pinnace are floating in broken pieces over 
the lake. With our precious burden, insensible from fear 
and cold, we fought our way once more to shore. We 
landed, but no help was near. We, therefore, still keep- 
ing her close to our bosoms, attempted to carry her to the 
cottage. We toiled, we strove,—and what will young 
limbs not accomplish when love strengthens their sinews! 
—we reached the house at last. Hope, fear, and joy, 
joined to the fatigue, now overcame us; and laying our 
dripping and still fainting burden before the parlor fire, 
we sank at Marian’s side as insensible as herself. But 
not long is youth in recovering its energies. That very 
night we saw our Marian pale, indeed, but beautiful as 
ever, presiding at the frugal but contented board. Yet 
did that widowed father seem to take no share in our re- 
joicing, no gladness seemed to mingle in his thanksgiving 
for her escape; and as he kissed her that night, his eyes 
filled to the brim with tears, and he bent over her long 


and passionately in prayer, and -said, “God, who hath 









We reached the creek 
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stricken me and afflicted me aforetime, hath seen meet to 
chasten me still farther. It hath been revealed to me, 
when solitude and fear gathered themselves around my 
spirit,—even this night it hath been revealed to me, that 
I prepare for yet greater sorrow.” 


But these forebodings were lost upon hearts so joyous, 


so buoyant, so devoted as ours. Again we wandered— 


“From morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve;” 


no longer as mere boy and girl, for that hour of peril and 
deliverance had given to our love the maturity and 
strength of many years; and we felt that there was now 
a tie between us which no earthly power could break. 
Months passed away, and now the fourth spring of our 
residence at Glen Ora was deepening into summer, when 
a letter came to inform us that we must prepare to leave 
it. Never till this communication had either of us known 
how absorbing was our affection. Still more together 
than before, we felt how love is hallowed by the prospect 
of separation; and vows—how truly and how fondly 
pledged—were interchanged, that no distance, no time, 
should ever divide our hearts. 


It was this parlor, whose decaying floor we now tread 


—that embrasure of the window now damp and clammy 
with the rain and dew, that witnessed our parting hour. 
In the little room—the scene of our former studies—we 
had received the adieus of her father. With solemn 
earnestness he had thanked us for the preservation of his 
child, and he had said—‘* When you leave these walls 


and mingle in the race of life with men, look back on 


these days as on a dream—forget us. Above all, forget 


my Marian as one who is sealed unto a higher doom. 
She is spared to me yet a little longer, but her day of fate 
draws near. Suffer us then, the father and his child, to 
go down into the grave without adding to the sorrow of 
their only friend. Forget us—forget us. It will save 
you much grief in after time.” Subdued into tears by 
the misery of our kind and indulgent father, we came 
into this parlor, how different then! All our wretched- 
ness, as we entered, rushed in a full stream into our 
heart,—our love, our happiness!—and grief was too 
powerful for words. 

Pressing that pale and trembling girl to our bosom, 
we kissed her but once, as tearful and voiceless she lay 
within our arms, and rushed into the open day? 

Removed to new scenes, engaged in the active pursuits 
of men, did our heart for one moment wander from Ora 
Glen! Never,oh! never! Still amidst all our thoughts rose 
that one surpassing dream of youth and happiness; still 
glowed that pure and holy flame in the sanctity of our in- 
most soul. Other skies were over our heads—we were 
far in another land, holding commune with the great minde 
of antiquity, beneath the shadow of academic towers, and 
in the silence of old umbrageous groves, when startled 
from our dream of ancient days, we were called back to 
the dearer interests of Marian and Glen Ora, by a letter 
which reached us about three months after our separation. 
And was she—so young, so loved, so beautiful—indeed to 
diet Had the destroyer, who had withered all beside, at 
last laid his hand on this last blossom of the tree? Fast, 
fast as space could be traversed, we journeyed by day and 
by night to Glen Ora. No where did we stop in our head- 
long course, till we reached the well known scenes. Wild- 
ly, as we came near, we sped along the heather, and rush- 
ed, care-worn and breathless, into the well remembered 
cottage.—All within was silent. A dread of some unde- 
fied, yet unenduring calamity oppressed our spirit, and we 
entered the parlor half sinking with the thought; and 
there—pale, emaciated, so changed from what she was 
when last we saw her! our Marion was supported on the 
arm of her father, and gazing on us with a long last look 
of deep cherished and devoted love.—* Did I not tell you,” 
she said with sudden joy, ‘did I not tell you he would 
come: that I should see him yet before I died! come near 
me: nearer: nearer yet. Let me but lay my headupon 
your shoulder, as it used to lie long, long ago, when we 
looked not to such an ending of all our hopes as this. You 
love me still: I see you do: oh! what a happy life has 
mine been: a long bright dream of joy: and now, while I 
nestle thus—thus—into your bosom—how happily, how 
contentedly I die!’ 


Back, back into thy cell, OQ memory! Away! and dis- 
appear from our vision, thou time-shattered, life-forsaken 
cottage, seen dimly glistening through our tears! for lo! 
even as we form the wish, there rises to our retina the 
presentiment of another home. Half hid amongst a 
grove of sheltering oaks, above which curls in many-co- 
lored-wreaths into a sky of spotless blue, the smoke from 
the white-walled cottages of a happy and secluded vil- 
lage, it presents to our imagination the image of that 


« Blest retirement, friend of life’s decline,” 


which forms the charm and value of English country-life, 
The church, a short way down the valley, just shews 
itself through the young-leaved tower. And hark! ag 
we drop off into a sleep beneath this sycamore, we are 
wafted into Elysium by the sound of its musical ang 
heaven-seeking bells!—Linglishman’s Magazine, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Taies or Romance. Second series. Key and Biddle, 
Philadelphia. 1 vol. 18mo. For sale by Josiah Drake, 
Cincinnati.—This 1s a reprint of an English work, made} 
up of productions from the pens of Thomas Roscoe, Hen- 
ry G. Bell, John Malcolm, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, James Hogg, | 
&c. It contains altogether ten tales, of various merit. 
Several of therm are probably a little above mediocrity,| 
but the most of them are far below it. The articles fur-! 
nished by the Ettrick Shepherd, Thomas Roscoe, and the 
author of the ‘O’Hara Tales,’ are unworthy the talents! 
of these popular writers. 








Newron Forster, or tHe Mercuant Service. By} 
the author of ‘Peter Simple,’ &c. Carey, Lea and Blan-| 
chard, Philadelphia. For sale by Josiah 
Drake, Cincinnati.—In fashionable editoria] phrase, we 
have only ‘dipt into” these volumes. Captain Maryatt’s 
previous sketches of ocean life, have acquired for him a 
lasting reputation with the lovers of graphic description 
and amusing incident. ‘Peter Simple’ is one of the most 
popular novels of the day. The library copies are excel- 
lent proof of how much it is read. The chapters which 
we have read here and there in ‘Newton Forster,’ induce 
us to think it a worthy brother of our old acquaintance 
‘Mr. Simple.’ 


2 vols. 12mo. 


Tur Dominie’s Lecacy: a series or TaLes. By An- 
drew Picken. Carey, Leaand Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
2 vols. 12 mo. For sale by Josiah Drake, Cincinnati.— 
These tales are fourteen in number, and are illustrative of| 
the scenery and manners of Scotland. Bating an occa- 
sional coarseness of thought and expression, they are most- 
ly pleasant stories,—superior considerably to the great 
mass of such productions. Ourreaders have had fair sam- 
ples of the whole, in ‘my Sister Kate,’ and ‘Miss Peggy 
Brodie.’ 





Tue Partor Journat. Edited by several literary and| 
fashionable characters. Peabody and Co., New York.—| 
We have received numbers one, two, and three, of a 
‘Weekly Magazine’ bearing the above title, and professing 
to be dedicated to * high life, fashionables, fashions, po- 
lite literature, criticisms on new works, the fine arts, the 
opera, theatres, exhibitions.”’ &c. The first number con- 
tains a colored plate of the newest winter fashions for 
1834, and the third a ‘copyright secured’ memoir of' the 
dramatic life of Miss Fanny Kemble. Each number con-| 
tains a picce of music, and is distigured by various inky 
blotches, called woodcuts. Though the publishers tell the 
public this ‘Parlor Journal’ is the cheapest periodical in 
the world, we think those who give three dollars fora 
year of it, if the three numbers before us are fair epeci- 
mens of what it is to be, will ‘pay dear for the whistle.’ 


La France Lirreratre, Alexander Flash agent in 
Cincinnalii—We have received the first number of a pe-| 
riodical in the French language, which is to be published 
in New York once in fifteen days, in numbers of from 80 
to 100 pages, which will make at the end of the year six! 


It is to be **a collection of the| 





beautiful octavo volumes. 
most remarkable essays and disquisitions on science, lite-| 
rature and the arts, selected from all the publications| 
which now exist in France.” The typography of the pre- 
sent number is fine. The subscription price is four dol-| 
lars per annum, payable in advance. | 
— | 

Poems, Nakravive and Lyrican: By William Moth-| 
erwell. Glasgow and London, 1853.—The New-York! 
Knickerbocker speaks in the most enthusiastic terms of a 
volume of Poetry bearing the above title, from the pen of 
According to the Knickerbocker, | 
Motherwell is a poetical star of the first magnitude, and| 
is destined to eclipse Tannahill, Ramsay, Burns, and all| 
the host of pathetic bards of Scotland. The Knicker-| 
bocker extracts largely; but we are not exactly satistied | 
that its quotations fully sustain its claim for Motherweli| 
of very great poetic genius. We subjoin two of the ex- 


a young Scotchman. 


tracts from the volume—the first an attempt at the pa- 
thetic, the last at the wild and fiery. Both attempts are 
tolerably successful; but we think the Knickerbocker 
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overratesthem. For instance, it says of the first of these 
extracts,—‘‘Burns, with all his experience and all his 
genius, Tannahill with his pathetic sweetness, Ramsay, 
with his fine unsophisticated feeling, have not produced 
any thing more profoundly, fondly affectionate, than the 
following:” 

JEANIE MORRISON. 


I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way: 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day! 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 
May weel be black gin Yule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fing their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears: 

They blind my een wi’ saut saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 


*T was then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
* T'was then we twa did part; 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at scule, 
‘I'wa bairns, and but ae heart! 

*T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear: 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remember’d evermair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, Joof lock’d in loof, 
What our wee heads could think? 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wii’ ae buik on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


Oh mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How checks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the scule-weans laughin said, 
Wecleek’d thegither hame? 
And mind ye 0’ tue Saturdays, 
(‘The scule then skail’t at noon,’) 
When we ran aff to speel the braes— 
‘The broomy braes o’ June! 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ scule time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ lite! oh, mornin’ luve! 
Oh lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang! 


Oh mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its water’s croon! 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin o’ the wood, 
The throssil whusslit sweet; 


The throssil whusslit in the wood, 
‘The burn sang to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies; ' 

And on the knowe abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 


Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
‘Years trinkled doun your cheek, 
Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
ijad ony power to speak! 
That was atime, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gush’d all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsang! 


I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts 
As ye hae been to me! 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine; 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne? 


|| ‘Our readers,’ says the Knickerbocker, ‘will feel the 


writer’s power, when they read the following verses from 
‘The Battle Flag of Sizucd,’ the Magic Standard of the 








Northern Poets, which always carried victory to the army 








over which it waved, but as certain death to its bearer. 
The glorious legend he has made a worthy use of. These 
fiery verses are such as might be sung by a lion-hearted 
wurrior, rushing on to conquest and to death.’ 


THE BATTLE FLAG OF SIGURD. 


The eagle hearts of all the North 

Have lett their storiny strand; 

The warriors of the world are forth 

To choose another land! 

Again, their long keels sheer the wave, 

Their broad sheets court the breeze; 

Again, the reckless and the brave, 

Ride lords of weltering seas. 

Nor swifter from the well-bent bow 

Can feathered shaft be sped, 

Than o’er the ocean’s flood of snow 

Their snoring galleys tread. 

Then lift the can to bearded lip, 

And smite each sounding shield, 

Wassaile! to every dark-ribbed ship, 

To every battle-field! . 
So proudly the Scalds raise their voices of triumph, 
As the Northermen ride over the broad-bosom’d billow. 


- 


Aloft, Sigurdir’s battle-flag 

Streams onward to the land, 

Well may the taint of slaughter lag 

On yonder glorious strand. 

The waters of the mighty deep, 

The wild birds of the sky, 

Hear it like vengeance shoreward sweep, 

Where moody men must die. 

The waves wax wroth beneath our keel— 

The clouds above us lower, 

They know the battle sign and feel 

All its resistless power! 

Who now uprears Sigurdir’s flag, 

Nor shuns an early tomb! 

Who shoreward through the swelling surge, 

Shall bear the scroll of doom! 
So shout the Scalds, as the long ships are nearing 
The low-lying shores of a beautiful land. 


Silent the Self-devoted stood ‘ 

Beside the massive tree; 

His image mirror’d in the flood 

Was terrible to see! 

As leaning on his gleaming axe, 

And gazing on the wave, 

His fearless soul was churning up 

The death-rune of the brave. 

Upheaving then his giant form 

Upon the brown bark’s prow, 

And tossing back the yellow storm 

Of hair from his broad brow; 

The lips of song burst open, and 

The words of fire rushed out, 

And thundering through that martial crew 

Pealed Harald’s battle shout;— 
It is Harald the Dauntless that lifteth his great voice, 
As the Northmen roll on with the Doom-written banner. 


‘T bear Sigurdir’s battle flag 

Through sunshine, or through gloom; 

Through swelling surge on bloody strand 

I plant the scroll of doom! 

On Scandia’s lonest. bleakest waste, 

Beneath a starless sky, 

The Shadowy Three like meteors passed, 

And bade young Harald die;— 

They sang the war-deeds of his sires, 

And pointed to their tomb; 

They told him that his glory-flag 

Was his by right of doom. 

Since then, where hath young Harald been, 

But where Jarl’s son should be? 

*Mid war and waves—the combat keen 

That raged on land or sea.’ 
So sings the fierce Harald, the thirster for glory, 
As his hand bears aloft the dark death-laden banner. 


‘Mine own death’s in this clenched hand! 
I know the noble trust; 
These limbs must rot on yonder strand— 
These lips must lick its dust; 
But shall this dusky standard quail 
In the red slaughter day, 
Or shall this heart its purpose fail— 
This arm forget to slay! 
I trample down such idle doubt; 
Harald’s high blood hath sprung 
From sires whose hands in martial bout 
Have ne’er belied their tongue; 
Nor keener from their castled rock 
Rush eagles on their prey, 
Than, panting for the battle-shock, 
Young Harald leads the way.’ 

It is thus that tall Harald, in terrible beauty, 








Pours forth his big soul to the joyance of heroes. 














‘Sigurdir’s battle-flag is spread 

Abroad to the blue sky, 

And spectral visions of the dead 

Are trooping grimly by; 

The spirit heralds rush before 

Harald’s destroying brand, 

‘They hover o’er yon fated shore 

And death-devoted band. 

Marshal, stout Jarls, your battle fast! 

And fire each beacon height, 

Our galleys anchor in the sound, 

Our banner heaves in sight! 

And through the surge and arrowy shower 

‘That rains on this broad shield, 

Harald uplifts the sign of power 

Which rules the battle-field!’ 
So cries the Death-doomed on the red strand of slaughter. 
While the helmets of heroes like anvils are ringing. 


On rolled the Northmen’s war, above 

The Raven Standard flew, 

Nor tide nor tempest ever strove 

With vengeance half so true. 

*Tis Harald—’tis the Sire-bereaved— 

Who goads the dread career, 

And high amid the flashing storm 

The flag of Doom doth rear. 

‘On, on, the tall Death-seeker cries, 

‘ These earth-worms soil our heel, 

‘Their spear-points crash like crisping ice, 

On ribs of stubborn steel!’ 

Hurra! hurra! their whirlwinds sweep, 

And Harald’s fate is sped; 

Bear on the flag—he goes to sleep 

With the life scorning dead. 
Thus fell the young Harald, as of old fell his sires, 
And the brigit hail of heroes bade hail to his spirit! 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


GuLL-TRAPs.—We don’t find this word in Webster, but 
we know of no other that can be so well applied to the 
management of eastern publishers, in forcing their multi- 
tudinous publications upon the notice of the community. 
It may not be generally known, here in the West, that in 
some cases, from four to five of the various works with which 
the country 1s deluged, are published by one and the same 
individual or firm, though nominally otherwise. There 
seems to be a rivalry amongst the eastern publishers, as 
to who shall publish the greafest number of periodicals. 
The tricks they resort to, are sometimes disgusting; at 
others, the success of their trickery excites to laughter, 
that the community will allow themselves to be imposed 
upon time after time by such windy pretensions to per- 
fection, and such slight claims to support. 

A year or two since, a weekly quarto periodical made 
its appearance in Philadelphia, which claimed to be the 
‘cheapest and best publication in the United States.” 
Its high pretensions cannot be objected to, as it was at 
the beginning a work of decided merit, and has continued 
to be such ever since. This was soon followed in the 
same city by a work upon a similar plan, which, though 
manifestly of inferior merit, modestly assumed to be the 
‘“‘ cheapest periodical ever offered to the public!” This 
rival pretender had hardly got seated upon the throne of 
public estimation, ere a third claimant arose to contest 
the prize. This, too, made its appearance in the same 
‘city of brotherly love,’ and was got up upon a plan dif- 
fering but little from the others. It claimed, however, 
equality with if not precedence over both, on the score of 
its ability to suil a greater variety of tastes. Vor a time, 
periodical after periodical sprung up, like mushrooms, 
over the whole eastern country; but none professed to enter 
the lists with the three great leviathans. A short time 
since, however, a flourish of swords, trumpets and ket- 
tle-drums, was made in New-York, and a cion of the 
‘real grit’ stock rose up, to assert the dignity of that 
great city. It invoked admiration, and lifted its banner, 

inscribed with the talismanic words,—“ cheapest publica- 
tion in the world!’ It no doubt thought, as one naturally 
would think, that its presumption had placed it above 
being brow-beaten by the most accomplished braggadocio. 
But the dignity and supremacy of Philadelphia were at 
stake; and the next moment our ears are saluted witha 
blast in that direction. Looking around, we behold 


another pretender, whose flag is emblazoned,—“ the 
MOST EMINENT publication that caN emanate Srom the 
press !!” 


This, we presume, ‘caps the climax,’ at least unless 
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some ingenious yankee shall take it in his head to set them 
all by the ears, and fix himself magnificently upon their 
ruins. 


Mr. Cray’s Speecn.—Our thanks are due to the Hon. 
Thomas Ewing, for a pamphlet copy of this speech. 


Aw Apprentice.—An intelligent boy, sixteen or seven- 
teen years old, who cam read and write tolerably well, 
will be taken at this office, as an apprentice to the print- 
ing business. Recommendations of good character and 
steady habits will be necessary. 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 


A destructive fire occurred in this city on Wednesday 
morning last, by which the large block of four story brick 
buildings on Sycamore street, between Front and Second 
streets, belonging to Mr. D. A. Lippincot, and occupied 
as a dwelling-house, coffee-house, livery stable, &c., was 
destroyed. Mr. L. lost also eight or nine horses, a number 
of carriages, and his household furniture. A two-story 
brick house adjoining the block was much damaged, and 
nearly all the effects of Mr. Holcomb, who occupied a 
part of one of the buildings as a coach-maker, were lost 
by the fire. 

It is stated in the eastern papers, that a Connecticut 
yankee has succeeded in effecting an imitation of the late 
‘shower of stars,’ for the benefit of such as were not wit- 
nesses of that interesting phenomenon. Late risers will 
p-obably nominate him for the next presidency, or erect a 
statue of him after his death. 


According to a report made to congress by the direc- 
tors of the United States Mint, it appears that during the 
past year the coinage effected in the establishment amounts 
to $3,765,710; comprising $978,550 in gold coins, $2,- 
759,000 in silver, $21,160 in copper, and consisting of 
10,307,790 pieces of coin. 

Of the amount of gold coined within the past year, 
ibout $85,000 were derived from Mexico, South America, 
and the West Indies; $12,000 from Africa; and $868,000 
from the gold region of the United States, and about 
$13,000 from sources not ascertained. 

Of the amount of gold of the United States, above 
mentioned, about $104,000 may be stated to have been 
received from Virginia; $475,000 from North Carolina; 
$660,000 from South Carolina: $216,000 from Georgia; 
and about $700 from Tennessee. 


The extent to which the people of the United States 
consume luxuries, may be judged of by the following no- 
tices of importations and duties, from the Baltimore Ga- 
zette: 

The numberof gallons of wines imported into this coun- 
try, during the year 1832, was 5,326,094, upon which the 
duties amounted to $837,249 83. 

Amount of teas imported, during the same period, 8,- 

71,640 lbs.—duties $1,261,808 19. 


The Springfield somnambulist has been completely 
cured. Her disorder had its origin in the stomach, though 
the immediate cause of the paroxysms was a determina- 
tion of blood to the head. The cure has been effected 
wholly by medical treatment. 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





LACON JUNIOR—OR SHORT CHAPTERS 
ON MEN, MANNERS AND LITERATURE, 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue Utitrartans.—There is a certain class of men 
who are doggedly bent on what they call utility, and this 
utility must be tangible. They have no idea that any- 
thing is good for anything, unless it is convertible into 
dollars and cents. ‘They are of the earth, earthy. This 
class of men was well hit off by a wit of our city, who! 
said of one of them, that ‘if he had lived in the days of 
Prometheus, he would have thought that he could have 
made man without the fire from Heaven!” 


CHAPTER H. 

Amprtion.—One of the most beautiful, yet simple and 
natural illustrations of the folly of worldly ambition, was 
lately given by a clergyman in this city: ‘ of what conse- 
quence is it,’ said he, ‘ whether we go to our graves by 
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short-lived external appearance, compared with a truly 
internal moral character, especially as that character must 
last forever. Who is not reminded of Shakspeare’s line— 
‘ *‘Man, ‘ 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep.’ 


The same sentiment with the above of the Cincinnati 
clergyman, is expressed, though less strikingly, I think, 
by the English poet: 

‘The path of glory leads but to the grave.’ 


CHAPTER Il, 


Our city.—Our city is fast becoming an object of lite- 
rary attraction, or rather of attraction to the literati.— 
The two Bryants, Webster, Irving, and John Neal have 
lately paid us 4 visit. John Neal was on his way to Ni- 
agara. Only think of John Neal at Niagara! Can you 
conceive of anything more sublime? ‘The sublimest object 
in nature operating on one of the sublimest of human im- 
aginations.—We are well aware of the ridicule which 
may attach to this remark, as well as to the subject of it. 
Nevertheless, we are satisfied with having expressed our 
opinion, confident that such will be the verdict of posteri- 
ty. The present niaisiries of Neal are not to be confound- 
ed with the real proofs of genius which are scattered 
about his works, and especially with his magnificent ad- 
dress to the American Eagle, respecting which, one of the 
first poets of the country has declared that he could write 
nothing like it. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Joun Neat.—Among the numerous obligations of for- 
eigners to American genius in the cases of k'ulton, Frank- 
lin, Perkins, West, and Irving, one singular one re- 
mains to be mentioned. Bulwer says justly, in his 
‘England and the English,’ that a great change has ta- 
ken place in English style. It is less elaborate, but 
more warm than formerly. It addresses a wider circle. 
It is more like the language of conversation. This style, 
which the Bulwer school have followed, is supposed to 
have received its first impulse from John Neal. Neal 
set the example (at least to the same extent) of writing 
as you talk, and wrote for a long time in this style in the 
English magazines, besides his other productions in this 
country, which, with his poetry, certainly stamp him as 
one of the most original and productive writers we have. 
Scurrilous no doubt at times he is; but we are not speak- 
ing now of his scurrility, but of his genius, which I con- 
sider of the highest order. 








CHAPTER V. 


Consrrt.—This is a very curious fellow. He ought to 
have the organs of combattiveness and self-esteem strongly 
developed. ‘Through all the changes of tide and time, 
through all the revolutions of states and kingdoms, he 
keeps his course ‘ due on to the Propontis and the Helles- 
pont,’ roaring and splashing, and pouring out his waters 
with the same untiring flow, till every body wonders when 
the old man will give up. He has written enough, as 
some one has said, to break down a common sized table, 
and continues stili to write, with all the freshness of youth, 
on the borders of three score years and ten. 

His impudence and confidence in himself are amazing, 
and only equalled by his fertility. Nothing discourages 
him. ‘The destruction of one of his castles in the air, 
which it must have cost him years of thought and trouble 
to establish, (though he never did establish it, such as the 
introduction of the Ruta Baga, or Swedish turnip, whica 
he thought or pretended to think would finally supersede 
the use of the potatoe all over the world,) gives him not 
the slightest uneasiness. He goes to work to-morrow 
with the same zeal] to build up a new one. He writes as 
if the world were made to be written about, and himself 
the only person that could manage its converns. His 
wing has not flagged yet— 

‘ All day thy wing has fanned 
At that far height the cold, thin atmosphere; 
Yet stoops not weary to the welcome land, 

Tho’ the dark night is near.’ 


No one has ventured yet to apply to Cobbett, Gil Bias’ 
advice to the Archbishop of Grenada, because no one has 
thought it necessary. They are only astonished at what 
Coleridge would call the steady projection of his flight. 
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the mountain road or the valley?”-—Who does not re- 





flect, on reading or hearing that passage, how poor is a 
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ADVERTISING FOR WIVES.—The indecent practice of 
advertising for wives in the public journals is, we are sor- 
ry to perceive, becoming quite as common here as in Eu- 
rope. Within the last four or five weeks, we have noti- 
ced numerous advertisements in the daily newspapers— 
and several have been sent to this office for publication in 
the Mirror—setting forth the propensities and disposi- 
tions of the advertisers, their amount of wealth, personal 
accomplishments and amiabilities, as well as the many 
virtues, beauties, and dollars, which they should expect 
from the simple maidens who might feel disposed to an- 
swer their call! Depend upon it, such public courtships 
are tendered only by old bachelors, decayed rakes, and 
other discarded single gentlemen, who would make but 
little progress in personally presenting the commendable 
qualities of which they allege themselves to be possessed. 
There is, withal, a *nean spirit about such a course, at 
which, we should suppose, the fair would honestly and 
universally take umbrage. The advertiser wishes to dis- 
pense with the ceremony of paying his addresses to the 
lady who is to be his companion for life. ‘Oh, no!’ says 
one of these fellows, ‘I do not like the trouble!’ But he 
desires, in the plenitude of his vanity and assurance, that 
the lady should pay court to him, give him an audience of 
her own seeking, and pass an examination as to her merits 
and qualifications to become his wife! There is, moreover, 
a sordid selfishness in the plan adopted by these advertising 
wights, which strikes us as most reprehensible and revolt- 
ing. Aside from this, how much delight and enjoyment 
do the subjects of such ‘fair business transactions’ in mat- 
rimony, such summary courtships, lose? Ask the young 
husband and wife what would tempt them to banish the 
recollection of the scenes of tenderness and affection 
which preceded their union; the first acquaintance; the in- 
terviews sought and obtained through ingenious excuses 
and devices; the growing attachment; the thousand little 


most instructive; no other form of relaxation is so lauda- 
ble, and liable to so little objection. Let us keep it pure. 
If men will read, and if they must have something light, 
elegant and amusing, let them have it; but let us take 
care that it shall also be innocent, pure, instructing and 
elevating. ‘To condemn polite literature is folly; the 
course of wisdom is to improve it.’ 

Extraorpinary Fortirupe.—A gentleman came from 
Camborne, Cornwall, two years since, and consulted the 
medical officer of the Plymouth Eye Infirmary, on ac- 
count of a shot which entered his left eye ball four years 
and a half before, viz. in February, 1827, from a gun fired 


time. 


suffering, then attributed to the spicule of bone. 


other eye, from sympathy, very great. 


mor scooped out. 
no shot was found. 


his left eye extricated, which was done. 


found a duck shot, impacted so firmly that a consi 


embraced by the nerve. 


tainly the most painful that can be performed on the hu 
man frame. 








endearments and tendernesses; the ‘impassioned kiss and 
vow;’ the mutual declaration; the acceptance! Who 
would forego all these, to despatch a business which has 
so much to do with this afterlife! Itis absurd. It makes 
of courtship and marriage a matter of bargain and sale; 
excludes the affections, and clothes the generous emotions 
of the heart in the rude garb of trade. But there is anoth- 
er objection. Say what they may, about ‘the most hon- 
orable secresy being observed,’ and all that species of 
lure, both parties are subject to be eggregiously imposed 
upon. As an instance on one side, we heard of an adven- 
turer, not long since, who was shown into a room where 
the lady who had answered his ‘card’ by an affectionate 
letter, was in waiting. She was standing by the window, 
dressed in black, and close to the curtains. As he ap- 
proached her, she seemed in great agitation. He attribut- 
ed it, naturally enough, to the novelty of her situation. 
He desired her to step from her concealment; but she still 
trembled and hesitated. He gently, and with great ten- 
derness, drew the drapery aside, and lo! it was the shin- 
ing, ebony face and slender figure of ‘a colored indivi- 
dual!’ The rage which he now manifested, did no dis- 
credit to the trembling and agitation which its subject 
had undergone in anticipating the catastrophe. As he re- 
tired, which, it may be supposed, he was not long in do- 
ing, he heard suppressed titters; and as he reached the 
street door, the laughter of a dozen females fell upon his 
ear. He had received a lesson, from which he was de- 
termined to profit. He has given up his former opinions 
entirely; and is in a fair way now, we understand, to find 
himself a wife in the usual manner. We hope it is suffi- 
ciently apparent to the gentler sex in general, that if they 
are not worth the asking, in some other mode than as goods, 
apprentices and cook-maids are solicited through the ad- 
yvertising columns of the public journals, they are not 
worth having. Certain we are, that a woman who sells 
her affections in this way, may be said to be no fitter com- 
panion for life than inanimate ‘goods and chattles, lands 
apd tenements.’—WN. Y. Jiirror. 


—_——- 





Licut Lrrerature.—The following remarks on this 
subject from the Western Monthly Magazine, though not 
new, are just. They are important. They are equally 
deserving of attention from the clergyman, who has the 
welfare of his flock at heart, the merchant or mechanic 
who has clerks or apprentices under his charge, and the 
parent, with the responsibility of a family. 


titude.—Plymouth (Eng.) Journal, 





burgh in April last. It affords a fresh proof of the influ 
ence of music over animate beings. 
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perfectly still, as it listened to his delightful play. A lou 


at a woodcock by another person, which produced instant 
blindness in the left eye, and unceasing pain from that 
In exploring the eye, for the shot, through a fistu- 
lous opening in the sclerotica,a bony and crystallized 
lens was extricated, and with it the supposed cause of his 
In 
February, 1833, the same gentleman returned to Ply- 
mouth, and said that the shot must still be lodged in the 
eye, as his pain was most acute, and his fear of losing the 
A second opera- 
tion was performed, at his particular request, and the an- 
terior part of his left eye removed, and the vitreous hu- 
The eye separated and sunk, but still 

On the 23d of September, he came 
athird time to Plymouth, fearing blindness also in his 
right eye, and requested to have the remaining portion of 
In that part of 
the optic nerve which expands and forms the retina, was 
rable 
effort was required to detach it from its bed, in wiffeh it 
must have been fixed for six years and six months, closely 
Such was the patient’s extreme 
fortitude, that not even was his hand raised, nor a sylla- 
ble of complaint uttered during the whole operation, cer- 


The patient is doing remarkably well, and 
already rewarded with relief for his perseverance and for- 


Power or Music.—The following incident occurred 
to B. Romberge, at a concert which he gave at Peters- 


The Countess of 
, who was seated in the first row of benches, ob- 
served a large spider, which gradually moved nearer and 
nearer to the player whilst he was performing, and, when 
it had approached toa very short distance from him, stood 














On such occasions the festive board is loaded with every 
dainty which the season affords; but the most prominent 
and characteristic viands are sour krout, smoked goose, 
&c. &c. The presiding officer at these banquets, who is 
honored with the title of king. is generally clothed in a 
regal robe, made of cabbage-leaves, while his royal brows 
are encircled with a diadem of the same materials. By 
virtue of his office and prerogative, he is exempt from ey- 
ery duty, even that of thinking—the least degree of ac- 
tivity, except that of mastication, being considered in- 
compatible with the kingly station. His reign, however, 
is generally short, as he who devours the most krout at 
one setting always succeeds him in office, and presides at 
the next festival, at the conclusion of which he, in turn, 
is succeeded by some greater gourmand than himself. 
Apvice To THE Lapres.—Ladies are generally very 
grateful for good advice—but they—seldom follow u! A- 
las, that we should say so. The New-York Advocate 
however ventures to advise them relative to their clothing 
at this season of the year—a point upon which ladies are 
particularly sensitive. They will probably hardly thank 
him for thrusting his old-fashioned opinions upon them—and 
continue to wear muslins and morocco, albeit the thermo- 
meter should be at zero. 

He says that ‘‘ they should be one and all careful to at- 
tend to their clothing at this changeable season. Furshoes, 
when out of doors, and flannel garments constantly worn 
next the skin, we are convinced would lessen the number 
of victims to that all-devouring disease, consumption, 
which weekly swells the bills of mortality in our city to 
such an extent. Warm cloaks and a proper covering 
for the head too, on returning from evening parties, would 
no doubt have saved many a lovely creature from an un- 
timely grave 

Let us then entreat of those who are not sufficiently 
careful in these particulars to establish a rule, never to 
expose themselves to the weather, without proper pre- 
caution, and assure those of delicate constitution that 
the article of clothing we have above recommended is 
one of the best conservatives in this variable climate. 











Hymen was a beautiful youth of Athens who, for the 
love of a young virgin distinguished himself, and assisted 
at the (Eleusinian) rites; and at this time he, together 
with his beloved and divers other young ladies of that 
city, was surprised and carried off by pirates, who sup- 
posing him to be what he appeared, lodged him with his 
mistress. In the dead of the night when the robbers 
were all asleep he rose and cut their throats. Thence 
making hasty way back to Athens, he bargained with the 
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and violent chord, however, seemed, either from the noise 
it occasioned, or the vibration it produced on the floor, to 
scare the insect, and it ran towards the Countess, who in 
her fright, begged a neighbor not to tread it under foot, 
but to make it move in another direction. Romberge, in 
the mean while, had come to a softer passage, at which 
the spider, instead of continuing his flight, turned back 
and approached close to the performer, and remained trans- 
fixed to the spot until he had finished hissolo. The spider, 
which then disappeared, had not escaped Romberge’s at- 
tention too. He observed that it had frequently occurred 
to him to remark a similar fondness for soft and gentle 
melodies in other insects of the same species; which he 
conceives to arise from the peculiar harmony of the vio- 
lincello. 


Tue Dutcness or Berrt.—General Dermoncourt gives 
the following sketch of this Lady:—Marie Caroline, like 
all the Neapolitan girls, has received scarcely any educa- 
tion. With her, all is nature and instinct. She is a 
creature of impulse; the exigencies of etiquette are insup- 
portable to her, and she is ignorant of the very forms of 
the world. She allows her feelings to carry her away 
without attempting to restrain them, and when any one 
has inspired her with confidence, she yields to it without 
restriction. She is capable of supporting the greatest 
fatigue, and encountering the most appalling danger, with 
the patience and courage of a soldier. The least contra- 
diction exasperates her—then her naturally pale cheeks 
become flushed; she screams, and jumps about, and 
threatens, and weeps, by turns, like a spoiled child; and 
then again, like a child, the moment you give way to her, 
she is appeased, and offers you her hand. Contrary to the 
general nature of Princes, she feels gratitude, and is nev- 





‘It is perfectly idle for the preacher or the critic to in- 
veigh against light reading; it is as necessary to have 
light food. The keenest appetite, and the best digestion, 
will tire, if fed upon gross, strong diet, and will be grati- 
fied by an occasional change. Every mind requires re- 
laxation; every mind will have it. The human mind can 
no more exist in a healthy state without amusement, than 
a vegetable without sunshine; the latter will lose its co- 
lor if doomed to perpetual shade, and the former its elas- 
ticity, if the kindly beams of fancy, feeling, and sentiment 
be withdrawn. ‘There must be a popula: literature. It 
cannot be smothered; it is not desirable that it should be. 


er ashamed to own it. Moreover, hatred is foreign to her 
nature; nogall ever tinged her heart, even against those 
who have done her the most injury.—Whoever sees her 
for an hour becomes well acquainted with her character; 
Whoever sees her for a whole day becomes acquainted 
with all the qualities of her heart.” 








Krovt Crvs.—Perhaps it is not generally known that 
there exists in the city of New-York, a society of bon 
vivans, ycleped the ‘ Krout Club,’ the members of which 
are mostly, if not ali, of Dutch origin or extraction—lin- 
eal descendants of the Old Knickerbocker stock.—Once a 











Jatellectual amusements are the most innocent, and the 














year—or as much oftener as they please, they ‘hold a 





solemn feast’ in honor of the customs of their forefathers. 





parents that he would restore to them their daughter and 
all her companions, if they would consent to her marriage, 
which proving very happy, it became the custom to in- 
voke the name of Hymen at all nuptials. 


Dr. Franxurn.—The leading property of Dr. Franklin’s 


mind, great as it was—the faculty which made him re- 
markable, and set him apart from other-men—the gener- 
ator, in truth, of all his power—was good sense—only 
plain, good sense, nothing more. 


1 He was not a man of 
enius; there was no brilliancy about him; little or no 


ervor; nothing like poetry or eloquence; and yet by the 


sole, untiring co-operation of this humble, unpretending 
quality of the mind, he came to do more in the world of 
science—-more in council—more in the revolution of em- 


pires—uneducated, or self educated as he was—than five 
hundred others might have done, each with more geuius, 
more fervor,more eloquence, and brilliancy.—Blackwood’s 


Magazine. 


To cultivate the sensibilities much. and a taste for ro- 
mance at an early age, to the neglect of more solid ac- 
quirements, is about as wise as to sow arable ground with 
poppies. In spring, all will be prematurely beautiful; in 
autumn, every thing bleak and bare; and there will be but 
a drowsy residuum in place of healthful nourishment to 
be reaped from the fruit of the soil, 


ae 


Mystery magnifies danger; as a fog, the sun. The 
hand that warned Belshazzar, derived its horrifying influ- 
ence from the want of a body. 





NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror, 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervey 
McCuxe aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, will 


receive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 
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